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P A P E R S 



AGRICULTUIiE. 



N" I. 
PLANTING FOREST TREES. 



The Gold Ceres Medal was thin Session given to 
Lieut.-Col. WiLDMAN, of Newstead Abbey, in 
the County of Nottingham, for planting 500 
Acres of Sandy Land, incapable of profitable Cul- 
ture, with Forest Trees. The following Com- 
tnunication has been received from the Candidate. 

Sutton Bonnington, 
SIR; Feb. 16, 1822. 

I HE estate and manor of Newstead, in the county of 
Nottingham, late the property of lord Byron, was purchased 
by colonel Wildman, at Lady-day, 1818, and possession was 
taken of it at that time. A part of this estate, near a thou- 
sand acres, is very poor dry sand land, unfit for tillage, and 
not worth the expense of cultivating ; there not being depth 
of soil, it only produced heath. Being of no use whatever in 
its present state, it was advisable to plant this unproductive 
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2 AGRICULTURE. 

part, and on recommending it to the owner, he most readily 
consented to have it planted with forest trees, being assured 
that they would overtake some other plantations in the same 
county. On examination of some plantations in the neigh- 
bourhood, which had been planted about 4 or 5 years, I found 
they had grown very ill, and the plants were very little 
higher than when first planted, and a great number of them 
were dead. I was informed it was the case with all the plan- 
tations on such land in the neighbourhood, that they made 
very little progress for the first 4 or 5 years, but that those 
which then remained alive took to growing better every year 
after as they went on. Finding many of these plants dead 
in the different plantations examined by me, and wishing to 
ascertain the cause, I took some of the dead plants up ; these 
I found had been planted in very shallow holes, and when put 
in (being planted by the acre by bargain) a nick only had 
been made in the planting holes, with the spade struck in and 
moved just forward and backward, thus forming a narrow nick, 
into which the plant was thrust. The nick not being sufii- 
ciently wide to admit the plants, their roots were squeezed 
close and flat together, and, by forcing and thrusting the 
plants in, their roots, in many instances, were bent back to 
the surface of the soil, which sufiiciently accounted for their 
growing so little, and for so many of them dyingi On pre- 
paring and opening the holes on the Newstead estate, in the 
Auttlmn of 1818, I found, on getting through the sand, at 
the depth of 6 or 7 inches from the surface, a cank, or sand 
stone, about three inches thick and very hard ; I directed 
this cank to be cut through, and underneath was another bed 
of sand: supposing the not cutting through this hird stone 
■%3S the cause of the plants not growing for the first 4 or 6 
years, till they had strength to penetrate into and through 
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the hard stone, I determined to have this cank cut through, 
in order that the roots might have room to expand and grow 
freely. Positive directions were given to the men to that 
effect in every hole they made, which was done in the 
Autumn, that the planting might be proceeded on in the 
Spring. The holes were made among the heath, about 6 feet 
apart. The Spring following, in 1819 (having procured good 
healthy plants, which had been transplanted out 2 years, 
about 18 inches high), I commenced the planting; the plants 
were first of all dressed by shortening the straggling roots, and 
taking off what was broken. The holes were opened, and the 
plants were placed in, sinking them about 2 or 3 inches of 
the stem below the level of the surface ; some of the finest 
earth was put among the roots, shaking the plants with the 
hand, and drawing them gently up at the same time, so as, 
finally, to leave them standing very little deeper than they did 
in the nursery; the rest of the earth was then put in, and the 
plants were fixed firm and set straight with the foot, leaving 
the top of the holes a little dished, for the rain to drain to 
the roots. The planting was not let by job, or bargain, to a 
nursery planter; but about SO men and upwards (most of 
them the stocking-makers that were out of employ) were em- 
ployed the whole winter to make the pits, or holes, for the 
young trees, with a superintendent to work and be with them 
during the holeing, to see it done according to the directions 
given, and also to attend to planting the young trees according 
to order ; great care and attention were also given to see that 
all was done in a proper manner, I have the satisfaction to 
say that, in consequence, not one plant in a hundred died ; 
and that though the plantation has not been made four years, 
the trees are now, on an average, firom five to nine feet high, 
very healthy, and in as thriving a state as can possibly be ; 
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indeed, they are grown considerably higher than some planta- 
tions which have been made four or five years before them : 
this growth is attributable to cutting through the three-inch 
stone, and planting the young trees in the manner and with 
the care above-mentioned. 

The cost of the plantation, holeing the ground, setting the 
trees, and every expense included, did not amount to four 
pounds ten shillings per acre. 

The fences round these plantations are all made at colonel 
Wildman's expense, and are kept in good order and repair ; 
nearly one-half is a dry stone wall against the park nearly 
7 feet high, and the remainder is a substantial post and rail 
fence, with a ditch on the outside, and a thorn quick fence 
planted within. 

In the Spring of 1819, as before stated, the planting com- 
menced, and about 300 acres were planted that Spring, about 
6 feet apart, which took 682,200 plants, being about 2,200 to 
the acre ; they consisted of oak, elm, beech, larch, Scotch and 
spruce firs ; about one-fourth part of which number (to the 
acre) viz. 260 oak, 150 elm, and 50 beech, amounting to 
450 forest trees, were planted on each [acre, and 1,750 larch, 
spruce, and Scotch fir were put in as nurses. Considering 
the larch to be the most useful and profitable to take down 
at a few years' growth, in order to thin and make room* for 
the forest trees, more than two-thirds of the 1,750 were larch, 
and the remainder spruce and Scotch. 

In the Spring of 1820 about 200 acres more were planted, 

5 feet apart, and took about 450 thousand plants, consisting 
of oak, elm, beech, larch, Scotch and spruce firs, which were 
managed and set in the same manner, and in the same propor- 
tions as the above in 1819, making the total quantity of land 
planted 500 acres, and 1,132,200 trees planted. 
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In forwarding this to the Society as a candidate for the 
Iionour of its reward, the owner, whose views in this under- 
taking it has been my duty to carry into effect for its accom- 
plishment, may be considered not undeserving the favourable 
notice of the Society. 

I am. Sir, 
To A. Aikin, Esq. &c. &c. &c. 

Secretary/, <^c. ^c. Jas. Ormes, Agent to Lieut.- 

Col. Wildman. 



CERTIFICATES. 

I, THE undersigned, do hereby certify the foregoing to be 
a faithful and correct statement. 

Jas. Ormes, Agent to Lieul.-Col. 
Wildman. 

I HEREBY certify that I am acquainted with Newstead, in 
the county of Nottingham, and have seen and inspected the 
plantations made there by colonel Wildman. I believe them 
to be about 655 acres planted, and about 1,462,200 young 
trees in the said number of acres. That the whole is well 
and effectually fenced all round, and that the young trees are 
in a very healthy and flourishing condition, and are growing 
faster than some in the neighbourhood which have been longer 
planted. That the whole of the said plantations were com- 
menced in the Spring of 1819, at which time the land was 
waste and overgrown with heath and broom, and mostly an 
old rabbit warren. 

John Savile Lumley. 
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Newstead, 
March 4, 1823. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certify, that we are well 

acquainted with Newstead, in the county of Nottingham, 

being resident in the adjoining parishes in the said county, 

and also well acquainted with the plantations made by colonel 

Wildman in Newstead ; and that we belie%'e there are 655 

acres of land, planted in the lordship of Newstead; and that 

there are about 1,462,200 trees planted in the said 655 acres ; 

and that the said plantation is well and effectually fenced all 

round ; and that the young trees are in a very healthy and 

flourishing condition, and are growing fast and as well as any 

plantation we have in the neighbourhood. 

W. Sheebrooke. 

Henry Coape. 

Thomas Hcrt, Rector of Lyndby. 

John Taylor, Timber Dealer, 
HucknaU, Tookard. 

J. Brown, TMnd Surveyor and 
Valuer, Nottingham. 



